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New York City alone has two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
Jewish children in its public schools. One has but to remember this to 
be convinced that home economics teachers of the Jewish districts are 
confronted with a difficult task. Yet after two years study on the 
East Side of New York City, visiting the schools, school lunch rooms, 
Jewish philanthropic institutions, and a great many typical Jewish 
homes, I have come to the conclusion that the difficulty arises from 
ignorance which an adequate background of information could in a 
large measure remove. This information groups itself naturally into 
two divisions, each dependent on the other. The first is a knowledge 
of the dietary laws by which all orthodox Jews live and which may not 
under any circumstances be violated without the risk of alienating the 
child. The second is a knowledge of the characteristic Jewish food 
habits, good and bad. Both of these factors should be used in the ap- 
plication of the principles of nutrition and cookery. 

While the following list of dietary laws is not exhaustive, it covers all 
those that are now regarded as essential. 

Prohibition of Animal Foods. Absolute and partial prohibitions: 

Unclean animals are absolutely prohibited. Their offspring is also 
prohibited, so also is that which comes out of either. ‘Clean animals 
are all quadrupeds that chew the cud and also divide the hoof.” All 
others are regarded as not clean. The swine, weasel, mouse, four kinds 
of lizards and the chameleon are distinctly listed as unclean. 

Products of animals that are suffering from some malady or that have 
died a natural death or had eaten poison are regarded as “terefah” and 
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‘All animal food which is not obtained by killing in the prescribed 
manner and after adequate inspection by a duly authorized official may 
not be used.” 

Blood was regarded by the ancient Hebrews, and is by many primitive 
peoples today, as the vital part of the animal which must be given 
back to God. Fish does not come under this category, possibly because 
it is a cold-blooded animal. 

“Fish that have fins and scales—none other—may be eaten.” This 
would bar all shell fish such as oysters, or lobsters, as well as fish of the 
eel variety. There seems to have been some good dietetic reason for 
this, as the Eastern waters were doubtless often polluted and there may 
have been cases of poisoning resulting from the mistaking of poisonous 
water snakes for eels. 

No scavengers or birds of prey are to be eaten. These are regarded 
as unclean. 

Roe of unclean fish is forbidden. 

The suet of ox, sheep, or goat is forbidden (not the fat). Fat of birds 
or permitted wild animals is not forbidden. 

An egg yolk with a drop of blood on it is considered as an embryo 
chick and is forbidden. 

The following partial prohibitions are fully as important as the above: 

“‘ After the proper cut of meat is secured from the proper kind of animal 
which has been slaughtered in accordance with Jewish Law, it is to be 
soaked half an hour to soften the fibre and enable the juice to escape 
more readily when salted. (The pan used for this purpose may not be 
used for anything else.) The meat is then thoroughly salted, placed 
on a board which is either perforated or fluted, and placed in an oblique 
position so as to enable the blood to drain off. It is allowed to remain 
thus for one hour, after which time it is to be washed three times. The 
washing is for the purpose of removing all the salt. This process is 
called ‘Kashern,’” and is regarded as very important. 

“Meat left for three days or more unsoaked and unsalted may be used 
only for broiling.” 

‘Bones with no meat and fat adhering to them must be soaked sepa- 
rately and during the salting should not be placed near the meat.” 

“The liver must be prepared apart from the meat. It is not kashered 
as is meat, but cut across in two directions, washed, salted and broiled 
over an open fire. When seared on all sides water is poured over it to 
remove the blood. It may then be used as is kashered meat, for the 
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heat is supposed to have removed all the blood. Chops and small 
steaks are treated in the same way.” 

“Chops and steaks may be broiled as above.” 

“The heart may be used but must be cut open lengthwise and the 
tip removed before soaking. This enables the blood to flow out more 
freely. Lungs are treated as is heart. Milt must have veins removed. 
The head and feet may be kashered with the hair or skin adhering to 
them. The head must have the brain removed. This latter, if used, 
must be kashered separately.” 

“To kasher fat for clarifying remove the skin and proceed as with 
meat.” 

“Tn preparing poultry it must be drawn and the insides removed 
before putting into the water. The claws must be cut off before 
kashering. The head must be cut off. The skin of the neck must 
be either turned back or cut so that the vein lying between two 
tendons may be removed. This extends all the way to the back. At 
the back of the neck its two branches must be removed.” 

“Eggs found in poultry with or without shells, must be soaked and 
when salted placed on the board in such a spot that the meat does not 
drain upon them. Such eggs may not be eaten with milk foods.” 

Hindquarters are forbidden because of the fact that “when Jacob 
wrestled with the angel the patriarch was lamed.” 

While the last prohibition is observed in this country, I am told by a 
rabbi that this is not the case everywhere. The Biblical provision 
permits the use of hindquarters if properly porged. The packing- 
houses, however, find that the hindquarters bring too high a price in 
the non-Jewish market to warrant their bothering with the porging. 

“Seething a kid in its mother’s milk is forbidden.” 

This is the origin of the prohibition against the cooking of meat and 
milk together or of the eating of such mixtures. This rule is rigidly 
adhered to and in its present application necessitates the use of a com- 
plete double equipment of dishes, and utensils. Since this rule is 
regarded as one of the most important, one can understand why such 
sauces as butter sauces are: refused at meals with meat. This rule 
occasions the home economics teacher considerable trouble in planning 
menus. 

“Meat and fish should not be cooked or eaten together, for such a 
mixture is supposed to cause leprosy. The mouth has to be washed 
after eating fish and before meat may be eaten.” 
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In addition to the above regular daily restrictions there are the 
periodic restrictions that the teacher should know. 

Sabbath: No food may be cooked on the Sabbath. This means that 
all the cooking for both days is done on Friday. This need has led to 
the development of foods such as Sabbath Kugel or Sholend, Petshai, 
and many others. 

Passover: During Passover week no leavened bread or its product, or 
anything which may have touched leavened bread may be used. This 
restriction holds for eight days. In every Jewish home a complete and 
most thorough system of cleaning precedes this holiday. No corner 
escapes a scrubbing and scouring, lest a particle of leaven, or what is 
just as bad, a particle of food which may have touched leavened bread, 
should be found. A complete new set of dishes is in use during the 
week. Cutlery, silver, or metal pots may be used during this holiday if 
properly kashered or sterilized. The usual method of doing this is to 
plunge red hot coals into boiling water and then to immerse the desired 
utensils. These or any other Passover utensils may be used after the 
holiday is over without re-kashering, but once used without Passover 
precautions they are unfit for Passover use unless re-kashered. In 
actual practice this means that in every orthodox Jewish household 
there are four sets of dishes—the usual set for meat and the set for milk 
food, in addition to duplicate Passover sets. The Passover dishes are 
stored away very carefully lest some leaven come near them. 

Because of the need for abstaining from leavened bread during Pass- 
over, many interesting dishes have developed such as the Mazzah 
Klos (dumplings) soup, cakes and puddings made of the mazzah meal. 
Almond pudding and cake are very popular. Almost all of the food 
cooked during this holiday requires the liberal use of shortening or fat, 
with great danger of a too liberal use for health, as well as from the 
economic point of view. The fat generally used is either goose or 
chicken dripping, or clarified beef fat other than suet. This is prepared 
as early as Hannuka (Feast of Lights), occurring in the middle of De- 
cember. The drippings are generally savory and very fine. 

Fast Days; a. Yom Kippur (The Day of Atonement). No food or 
drink may be had for twenty-four hours. b. Fast of Esther. This 
precedes the Feast of Purim and is now observed only by the very pious. 
The feast is universally observed. 

Semi-Fast Days; Eight days in Ab—For nine days no meat food 
may be eaten by the orthodox. Since this comes in the heat of the 
summer it must have been a rather welcome restriction dietetically. 
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“The many dietary and ceremonial laws to which orthodox Jews 
conform,” says a writer in the Jewish Encyclopedia, “have naturally 
evolved a particular kind of culinary art.” 

The wanderings of the Children of Israel since Bible times has con- 
siderably added to their skill as cooks and has modified and varied their 
tastes. It has made Jewish cookery international. For example, from 
Spain and Portugal comes the fondness of the modern Jew for olives 
and the use of oil as a frying medium. The sour and sweet stewing of 
meats and vegetables comes from Germany. The love of pickles, 
cucumbers, and herrings comes from Holland, so also does the fondness 
for butter cakes and bolas (grain rolls). From Poland the Jewish immi- 
grant has brought the knowledge of the use of Lokschen or Fremsel 
soup (cooked with goose drippings), also stuffed and stewed fish of vari- 
ous kinds. From Russia comes Kasha, made of barley or grits or cereal 
of some sort which is eaten instead of a vegetable with meat gravy. 
Blintzes are turnovers made of a poured batter and filled with preserves, 
or cheese, and used as a dessert. Sholent, sometimes called Kugel, are 
puddings of many kinds, such as Magan, Lokschen, Farfil. Zimes, or 
compotes of plums, prunes, carrots, and sweet potatoes, turnips and 
prunes, parsnips and prunes, and prunes and onions, are all puddings, 
and come from Russia. Zimes of apples, pears, figs, and prunes are 
southern Roumanian, Galician and Lithuanian as well. 

Here is a list of some of the most characteristically Jewish dishes. 

Soups are the great standby of the poor. Krupnick is a term used for 
cereal soups made of a cereal like oatmeal, with potatoes and fat. When 
the family can afford it meat or milk is added as the case may be. This 
is the staple food of the “Yeshibot” (schools to which Jewish boys are 
sent to be instructed in Rabbinical lore.) When there is neither meat 
nor milk in the soup it is called “Soup mit nisht.” This really is “Sup- 
per mit nichts.” 

Borsht is a form of soup. It is made of either cabbage or beet-root 
and russel (juice derived from the beet). This is made by the addition 
of meat, bones, onions, raisins, citric acid, sugar, and sometimes toma- 
toes. Eggs are added just before serving to whiten it. This is called 
“farweissen.”” 

Gehakte Herring is really a salad made of chopped boned herring, 
with hard cooked eggs, onions, apples, pepper, and a little vinegar and 
sugar. It is used as an appetizer in the form of a canape. 
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Sabbath Kugel or Sholend is a dish of meat, peas, and beans, some- 
times barley or potatoes as well, which is placed in the oven before 
Sabbath and which is usually eaten hot on the Sabbath. This dish is 
sometimes also called a Shalet. Those who call this dish a Shalet or 
Sholend usually mean pudding when they speak of Kugel. These 
three terms are used interchangeably by different people. 

Petshai or Drelies, characteristic of South Russia, Galicia, and Rou- 
mania, is a calves’ foot jelly made at home. (Commercial gelatin is 
prohibited.) The calves feet are cleaned by first singeing off the hair. 
They are then kashered and stewed with onions and seasonings of salt 
and pepper. Like the Sabboth Kugel, this is placed in the oven the 
day before and is ready hot by Sabbath noon. What is left is freed 
from bone, has hard cooked eggs and vinegar added, and is allowed to 
congeal. This forms a sort of aspic which is served cold in the later 
afternoon. 

Strudel is a single layered jelly or fruit cake and takes the place of 
pie as a dessert. It is usually rolled. The dough is as thin as tissue 
paper. 

Teigachz is a pudding sometimes called Kugel or Sholend and may 
be made of rice, noodles, farfil, or even mashed potatoes. These usually 
have some drippings, eggs, and flavorings added. 

Gebrattens is pot roast and is usually accompanied by Kasha, though 
it is often served with potatoes which have been cooked with the pot 
roast. These are really stewed to a golden brown. Onions are always 
an important ingredient. 

Almond Pudding is a favorite because it requires neither meat nor 
butter and can therefore be eaten at either type of meal. It is made of 
almonds, eggs, sugar, cinnamon, and lemon rind, and baked. 

The obstacles to the use of meat have developed a taste for fish, as 
well as for cheese and milk products. Since fish is not a warm-blooded 
animal it may be eaten in conjunction with milk and milk products. 
This is an added reason for its popularity. The celebration of the 
Sabboth and the eating of fish have always been associated. The 
author already alluded to says that “from no orthodox table is fish 
absent at one or more of the Sabboth meals, however difficult it may be 
to procure.” In inland countries like Poland the Jews are limited to 
fresh water fish. I have known people, who could barely afford bread 
during the week, to pay as much as forty or even fifty cents per pound 
for their Sabboth fish. Salmon is a favorite kind of fish. “This is 
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fried, white stewed, or brown stewed.” Smoked salmon, pickled her- 
rings, and pickled pickerels are served as appetizers by the Russian 
Jews. Most characteristic of all the fish dishes, perhaps, is the “gefilte 
fish,” for which carp, white fish, and pike are most generally used. 
Part of the flesh of the fish is removed and chopped with onions, bread 
crumbs, seasonings, and egg. The mixture is returned to the fish which 
is then cooked or stewed with more onion and a large amount of pepper 
for several hours at a low temperature. The long slow cooking devel- 
ops the flavor of the different kinds of fish which blend and form a most 
palatable dish. While Jewish fish dishes form excellent appetizers, or 
even entrees, I do not think they are desirable as the main dish of the 
meal, because of the high seasoning. For this reason they are partic- 
ularly bad for children, and the home economics teacher has a real 
missionary task to perform in creating a taste for less highly seasoned 
food. 

The dietary restrictions on the use of butter and meat at the same 
meal limit the use of vegetables. Jewish people are therefore not as 
fond of them as they ought to be for their own physical well being. 
One form in which vegetables may appear at the same meal with meat 
is with a sweet and sour sauce,—a brown sauce to which citric acid, 
or vinegar, and sugar have been added. If this is well made it is good, 
but the making of sauces is always an art. Stewed fruits are almost 
unknown. Preserves and wonderful preserves are plentiful. Plain 
stewed fruit has its nearest approach in the zimes, but as a rule these 
are really rich enough to be a conserve. While this might do in small 
quantities as a dessert it would not do as a breakfast fruit. Fruit does 
not appear at breakfast as much as it should. 

Some of the limitations of the diet, when unchanged by instruction, 
are evident. It is inadequately balanced, over-rich, and over-seasoned. 
These facts make it imperative that the domestic science instruction 
should be of such a nature that the children will feel its value, yet there 
are reports of the teaching of the use of lard in bread and pastry lessons. 
I have personally not found such a blunder in any of the schools that I 
have visited. Usually a neutral vegetable fat was used. Instruction in 
the schools should aim at correcting some of the dietary defects. This 
is only possible when the teacher has the child’s complete confidence, 
and this, as everyone knows, can never be gained when religious scruples 
are violated. 
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The schools are not alone in facing this problem. All social welfare 
workers have met it. 

At the time when this investigation was made it was found that the 
Jewish charitable and philanthropic institutions observing religious 
restrictions generally made an attempt to furnish an adequately bal- 
anced diet. Some succeeded excellently, balancing their day’s rations 
by the liberal use of milk and fruit. In others, however, particularly in 
some poorer day nurseries, conditions were far from satisfactory for the 
health and growth of the little ones under their jurisdiction. For 
example, tea, coffee, or milk, instead of only milk, were offered by the 
investigated places. That tea and coffee should be offered at all to 
children under eight years of age seems pitiful; that tea and coffee should 
be put in the same class with milk is wrong. In nearly all of the menus 
meat appears every day. Cereal and fresh fruit and vegetables do not 
appear in most of these institutions as often as they should. In many 
cases they are so seldom used as to make their absence stand out as one 
of the striking defects of the diet. 

The difficulties of cultivating a taste for the simpler foods are strik- 
ingly illustrated by an experiment extending over a period of eleven 
weeks, an experiment which demonstrated at the same time that the 
problem is capable of solution, even with grown-ups. During the sum- 
mer of 1917 about one hundred and twenty-five girls spent two weeks 
on an average in a vacation house. On their arrival nearly all the 
girls looked pale, anaemic, and half starved. In an incredibly short 
time the rest and good air coupled with the delightful surroundings 
gave them perfectly enormous appetites. Apparently they could 
eat everything, yet the first introduction of vegetables with bland sauces 
of any sort usually furnished a left over problem. The girls simply 
refused to eat them regardless of their hunger. The same vegetables 
served as stews, ragouts, casseroles, or pot-pies, well seasoned, were 
relished. If these vegetables were served as salads with mayonnaise 
dressing they remained untouched. The only exceptions were as a 
rule those girls who had already begun to break away from this part 
of the faith and to eat “grass” in restaurants. When these vegetables 
were served with a sharp French dressing they were favorites. How- 
ever, even by the end of the short period of two weeks many of the girls 
expressed a decided preference for the stewed fruit over the compote, 
and considered the creamed vegetables “‘eatable.” 
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I had great difficulty in getting the girls to eat the breakfast cereal, 
yet they ate all kinds of cereals in soups. Except for rice pudding, 
really a sort of cake as it is made, the possibilities of cereals are not 
at all worked out. It is needless to suggest to the home economics 
teacher the value of cereals in the diet, and the fact that their use ought 
to be stressed. As to the remedies, the answer is difficult. Certainly 
one ought not to turn one’s back on the problem. In addition to a 
knowledge of the food which the Jewish people eat and relish it is neces- 
sary to have an understanding of its valuable features as well as of its 
shortcomings. With this background one should teach the application 
of the principles of nutrition and cookery to their own diet, pointing 
out the places where modifications are necessary. Modifications are 
important, as even the children are likely to prefer the highly seasoned 
to the bland foods. Modification of the dietary tastes of a people is, 
of course, a slow and ofttimes thankless task, but when one realizes the 
evils attending the constant irritation which the high seasoning pro- 
duces, one cannot help the desire to undertake it. 

At the outset it is well to remember if one is to make any progress, 
(1) that the Jewish women are as a whole good cooks, anc (2) that 
because of the long slow cooking to which their food is subjected it is 
as a rule easily assimilated. Thus the problem is not to get them to 
adopt American cooking but to modify their own style of cooking so 
as to eliminate its harmful features while preserving its beneficial 
qualities. 

One must not forget that while the diet of the poorer Jews is a some- 
what narrow one, it is one which yields a greater return for the amount 
of money and energy put into it than does that of the poorer American; 
for they have the secret of making a little go a great way. There are 
dozens of ways in which the Jewish housewife utilizes a little fresh meat. 
But, on the other hand, she does not as a rule use leftovers. This is 
because she seems to feel that since the meat is generally part of the 
main meal of the day, to use the same bit of food in the same form 
twice in succession would be unattractive and, not having ingenuity 
enough to change its form, she discards it. Here is a chance for con- 
servation work along the line of teaching attractive ways of using left- 
over cooked food. 

Our real problem is therefore first to discover just how to make them 
see the need for an adequately balanced diet, and second, how to make 
them follow it. All people, but especially the Jewish people, need to 
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have their attention called to the fact that unless they make a con- 
scientious effort their diet is likely to be deficient in mineral matter. 
Although Jewish people are fond of milk it is generally regarded as a 
luxury, and as the need for economizing becomes greater their milk bills 
tend to become smaller. This is something, under all circumstances, 
to be guarded against, but is an especially serious matter in the case 
of a people who eat so few vegetables. As among the poor of all peoples, 
there seems to be a tendency to substitute tea and coffee for milk as the 
beverage of children. Emphasis on milk is of real value. 

Teaching the conservation of wheat, meat, sugar, and fat has not been 
difficult, for it is interesting to note that the Jewish people are naturally 
more fond of rye than of wheat bread, and barley, oats, and buckwheat 
have always been used. They have also always known how to serve a 
little meat attractively, and meat is eaten only once a day. Pork, of 
course, is never touched. Jewish housewives have long known how 
to use honey, molasses, and syrup in place of sugar. Sugar is a luxury 
in the countries from which they come. 

Lessons in cooking might very profitably include: (a) Many ways 
of using fish as substitutes for meat. (b) Many ways of using nut and 
legume dishes. Peas, beans, lentils and rice need to be picked over care- 
fully before using lest a spoilt particle be used. (c) Variations of cream 
sauces (which are not liked), such, for example, as a cream custard 
sauce, which is much liked, or cream sauce containing cheese with 
extra seasonings. Tomato sauce and its variations such as creole and 
Spanish. (d) Cream soups. (e) Cereals—for breakfast, as soups and 
as desserts. All cereals must be tested as follows before using. ‘Place 
them on a hot plate. If no worms or other insects appear they are fit 
to be eaten; if not fit they must be thrown away. If flour is mildewed 
it must be destroyed.” (f) Stewed fruits and vegetables, fresh and 
canned. (g) Salads and salad dressings for fruit and vegetables. (h) 
Use of leftovers. 

In using the following menus it should be borne in mind that tea and 
coffee are not for children. They should have milk. Neither have I 
planned that the little ones have the more highly flavored foods. They 
should have cereals. In planning these menus I have had in mind at 
least one pint of milk per day for every adult, and one quart for every 
child. These menus are only suggestive; they probably could not be 
followed by the very poor and probably would not be literally followed 


by the very rich. 
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My efforts were directed toward (1) supplying an adequately bal- 
anced diet; (2) one which will be so like that to which the Jews are ac- 
customed that it will be liked. I might state that these menus, with 
but few changes, were in actual use in the experiment above referred 
to and that the girls showed an average gain of from 2} to 3 pounds per 
week for the two weeks that they remained. 


MENUS FOR TEN DAYS 


Breakfast 


Sunday: Sliced bananas, oatmeal, sugar and milk, toast, coffee. 

Monday: Stewed prunes, hominy, sugar and milk, rye biscuits, cocoa. 

Tuesday: Stewed dried apple sauce, corn meal mush, sugar and milk, 
cereal muffins, coffee. 

Wednesday: Oranges, corn flakes, sugar and milk, toast, coffee. 

Thursday: Stewed dried peaches, oatmeal, sugar and milk, rye rolls, coffee. 

Friday: Stewed fresh apples and apricots, fried corn meal and syrup 
(oatmeal for children), cereal muffins, coffee. 

Saturday: Stewed rhubarb, corn flakes, cold fried fish, bread and butter, 
coffee. 

Sunday: Raisins and figs, hominy, sugar and milk, corn muffins, coffee. 

Monday: Stewed peaches, rice and raisins, sugar and milk, corn dodgers, 
coffee. 

Tuesday: Stewed prunes and bananas, corn meal mush, sugar and milk, 
rice muffins. 


Luncheon 


Sunday (dinner at noon): Noodle soup, chicken fricassee, rice, string 
beans, sweet-sour sauce, pineapple and apricot ice. 

Monday: Cream of pea soup, herring and boiled potatoes, corn bread, 
butter, French pancake. 

Tuesday: Spanish rice, vegetable salad, Boston brown bread, almond blanc 
mange, fruit sauce. 

Wednesday: Japanese eggs, sliced tomato salad, gingerbread, coffee. 

Thursday: Salmon salad, baked potatoes, raisin cake, cocoa. 

Friday: Fried tile fish, creamed potatoes, cold slaw, layer cake, ice tea. 

Saturday (dinner at noon): Cold gefillte fish, noodle soup, Sabboth sholend 
(beans, peas, barley), lettuce and cucumber salad, prune and onion zimes or 
carrot and sweet potato zimes, cookies, tea. 

Sunday (dinner at noon): Vegetable soup, roast beef, Franconia potatoes, 
asparagus, white sauce (made without milk), lemon ice. 
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Monday: Sour cream and cheese, baked potatoes, radishes, Indian pudding, 
tea. 

Tuesday: Cod fish cakes, peas in cream sauce, sliced tomato salad, dried 
apricot or date marmalade, cookies, tea. 


Dinner 


Sunday (supper): Combination salad (lettuce, scallions, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes with sour cream), boiled potatoes, rye bread and butter, war 
cake, coffee. 

Monday: Barley and mushroom soup (dried mushrooms preferred), scal- 
loped chicken with rice and tomatoes, lettuce and asparagus salad, French 
dressing, cookies, tea. 

Tuesday: Corn soup, kidney bean stew, spinach, dressed lettuce, peach 
short cake (no cream). 

Wednesday: Split pea soup, pot roast, grated raw potato pancakes, pickles, 
rice pudding, strawberry sauce (no milk or cream). 

Thursday: Vegetable soup, baked fish, scalloped potatoes, egg plant salad, 
hominy pudding, fruit sauce. 

Friday: Chicken soup with noodles, gefillte fish, roast chicken, dressed 
lettuce, carrot and sweet potato zimes, strudel, tea. 

Saturday (supper): Fried fish, cold petshai, cake, tea. 

Sunday (supper): Baked noodles and cheese (cottage), vegetable salad, 
graham cookies, apple sauce, coffee. 

Monday: Sorrel soup, chartreuse, tomato sauce, fried egg plant, sliced 
fresh fruit. 

Tuesday: (Oaten) hafer gritz and potato soup, pea loaf served with carrots 
in cream sauce, cabbage sweet and sour, apple fritters, tea. 
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The following articles in the Jewish Encyclopedia contain valuable infor- 
mation: Animals, clean and unclean; Banquets; Bedikah; Blood; Bread; 
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Cookery; Cruelty to animals; Dietary Laws; Dembo, author of Jewish Method 
of Slaughter; Drinking vessels; Eggs; Fasts; Fat; Fish; Food; Fruit; Grace 
at meals; Kasher; Korabka; Mazzah; Meat Tax; Melihah; Salting of meat; 
Milk; Passover; Porging; Poultry; Shehitah; Swine; Terefah; Vegetarianism; 
Wiener, Adolph. (An article on the Dietary Laws, by a Rabbi. Published 


after his death.) 
There are a number of Jewish cook books on the market. Most of them 


are merely a collection of recipes, many of them taken from other books, 
and adapted to meet the Jewish requirements. I have gotten hold of the 
following, and there may be others: 

The Manual of Jewish and Modern Cookery, by “A Lady;” “With valu- 
able recipes and hints relating to the toilette.” Published in 1846. 

The Jewish Cookery Book on Principles of Economy. “Adapted for 
Jewish Housekeepers” by Esther Levy. 

Continental Dishes for English Tables, with an appendix on Jewish Cook- 
ery, by G. J. Guinteau. 

Aunt Babettes Cook Book. 

International Jewish Cook Book, by Florence Kreisler Greenbaum. 

Economical Jewish Cookery. Dainty Dinners and Dishes for Jewish 
Families, by Mary Henry, and Kate Halfer. Published in 1897. 

Modern Orthodox Recipe Book. 

Jewish Cookery Book, by Miss Tattersall, London. 


THE SILVER LINING OF OUR CONSERVATION CLOUD! 


LILLIAN PEEK 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas 


When the United States entered the world war in April, 1917, it was 
evident that not only many of our industrial and commercial pursuits 
would be seriously affected thereby but our personal and individual 
habits as well. If we were to send large armies of men to already hungry 
Europe some organization must be effected by which we could help feed 
both. An inventory must be taken of our food supplies on hand and 
suggestions for increased production and wiser and more intelligent con- 
sumption made to the general public. 


1 Presented at the Texas Home Economics Association meeting in Dallas, November 29, 
1918. 
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President Wilson’s appointment of a food administrator who was a 
trained executive, a man acquainted with scientific method and at the 
same time possessed of a magnanimous spirit, has been more than justified. 
Petty jealousies have had no place in the food program. Scientific men 
have been consulted in their various fields of specialization, scientific 
surveys have been insisted upon as a basis for any new and seemingly 
drastic recommendations. The leading home economics experts and 
nutrition specialists have been called to counsel and the food ‘‘dictator” 
has served as a sort of clearing house for all the information thus accu- 
mulated. One of his aims has been to bring all the men and women 
who deal with food problems in trade in close contact with the scientist 
and nutrition specialist in order that each may understand the other’s 
point of view, in order that they may work harmoniously with the one 
great end in view—feeding the world. 

The individual housekeeper was led to realize that she must help 
and that she needed advice. Never before had her own settlement of 
culinary problems been so difficult, and adjustment seemed beyond 
her. To whom could she turn for advice in adjusting herself and 
family to the new situation without endangering health or efficiency? 

To the home economics teacher the silver lining of the cloud revealed 
itself. The food conservation campaign was playing directly into her 
hands. The tremendous impetus of necessity created by the war made 
it possible for her to reach, by a quick drive, the goal toward which 
she had been patiently working. The hedge between the school and 
the home was torn down. Every market basket and larder was 
opened to the home economics expert. It was never so easy to as- 
semble an audience to consider home problems—an audience which 
would sit for hours earnestly seeking the guidance of the expert in 
solving her knotty food problems, and incidentally other home problems 
almost as important. 

Food conservation measures have not only saved certain staple foods 
for our allies but have worked a revolution of lasting importance in the 
daily food habits of our own nation. No group of people is better able 
to realize the need of such a revolution than a group of home economics 
teachers. Habits have been thrown out the window—an accomplish- 
ment Mark Twain said was impossible. In many instances at the pres- 
ent time certain foods are appreciated for flavor, whereas before the war 
they were appreciated for sweetness only. I feel safe in making the 
statement that the populace is better fed than ever before because such 
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fundamental facts as the importance of milk and succulent vegetables 
and fruits in the diet have been emphasized from the beginning of the 
campaign. Diseases due to faulty diet—diet either deficient in certain 
essential elements or containing a super-abundance of certain elements— 
are bound to decrease, although, so far as I know, there are no figures 
with which to confirm this statement. More attention is being paid 
to the daily menu, the school lunch, and the proper feeding of children, 
and all of this is destined to lower the per cent of the physically unfit. 
Many ungrounded prejudices against certain foods have been broken 
down and appetites have been educated to the master’s degree on the 
part of certain individuals of my acquaintance. Foods which prior to 
the war were looked upon with cold disregard now occupy a prom- 
inent place on the weekly menu. 

The new recipes sent out have taken better methods of preparation 
directly into the home. The demonstrations which have been held in 
practically every community have enabled experts to emphasize more 
approved methods along with the use of substitute foods. We have 
accomplished many things with ease under the new régime which in 
normal times would have been difficult to approach and which probably 
never could have been universally popularized. 

Giving has become a habit. We have found a peculiar satisfaction in 
realizing that in giving of our means we were helping the great armies of 
the world to victory. We have found the same satisfaction in sharing 
our bread and butter with those who were fighting our battles. Educa- 
tion for service—the keynote of modern education—is an ideal which 
has taken rapid strides during the past four years. The conservation 
measures have contributed appreciably to the furtherance of this ideal. 
They have helped also in the shaping of a public opinion which will 
demand a more practical trend in the courses offered in schools toward 
solving the fundamental problems of man in relation to society. If we 
are alert to our rare opportunities we shall find means of keeping alive 
in the students a sense of responsibility to the community—which in 
its broad sense means the world. The crook in the cane is toward us. 

I find housekeepers intensely interested when I talk to them about 
the three meals a day in terms of food values and body needs. When 
I tell them something of the needs of the child of six months, the boy 
of eight years, and the girl of twelve years it never fails to bring a grat- 
ifying response from the audience and ofttimes from the source least 
expected. Mothers are becoming alarmed at the staggering figures on 
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infant mortality, particularly among the artificially fed babies. The 
home economics teacher has unusual opportunities to make capital of 
such interest and organize part-time classes for housekeepers; classes 
which will consider the real home problems that their members bring 
to them. But she must appreciate her responsibility along with her 
opportunities and give out only information based upon the most scien- 
tific research. Food quacks are almost as dangerous as quack doctors 
and I am afraid there are many of them afloat. 

The tardy response of men in meeting the food conservation regula- 
tions was surely based upon lack of information, and is a strong argu- 
ment for the introduction into our school curriculum of some such 
general course as will acquaint them with food values as well as other 
fundamental problems of the home. Could we not somewhere provide 
this general course calling it ‘‘The Business of the Household” or some 
other general and suitable name—and open it to both boys and girls? 
This course could be made not only interesting but eminently worth 
while because it would be meeting an outstanding need. The methods 
of the Food Administration would help in popularizing such a course. 

The food conservation campaign has brought about a sorting and 
sifting of our courses of study in home economics of en altogether whole- 
some sort. World concepts have played an important part in this 
process. As the searchlight has been turned upon our courses some 
of them have been found adequate while others have been found want- 
ing in many respects. First things have of necessity been placed first 
while many hampering details have been relegated to the background. 
Home economics has occupied a more dignified place in the curriculum. 
Schools and colleges not previously teaching home economics have 
introduced courses that will often remain; others will introduce work 
as soon as possible, and in the course of events this subject may be 
regarded as essential to every school program as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

As the curtain has been lifted and we have been allowed to look out 
upon the world food situation, surely no home economics teacher has 
failed to see avenues toward improvement in her methods of teaching. 
No teacher can have clung to the old notebook method of teaching 
whereby the gleanings from college are dealt out to gullible students 
when much more reliable information could be acquired from the new 
and up-to-date books which should be in use by every home economics 
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teacher, to say nothing of the real problems afforded by every day 
living. 

The teacher who is only technically skilled is not the teacher who is 
sought today to fill positions in our schools, but rather the one who is 
professionally trained and whose course of study and experience has 
been sufficiently broad to enable her to see her subject in its true propor- 
tion to other subjects in the curriculum, and who is able to apply educa- 
tional theory in her practice to the same high degree that is demanded 
of the best teachers in other departments of the school. The conserva- 
tion campaign has weighed the teacher in the balance. Has she been 
able to adapt herself to the new situation? If not she is not worthy 
of her position, and should seek other work that she can do better. 

When the real returns from the conservation campaign come in, I 
believe we shall see that instruction has been simplified and made less 
formal and cumbersome, and that there has grown up an appreciation of 
what makes the atmosphere of a real home. More should be done, 
however. Instead of much of the information still ‘poured into stu- 
dents’’ they should be given the attitude of mind which will enable them 
to get the information for themselves and adapt it to their own needs. 
Our library shelves are conspicuously lacking in informational books. 
Teacher after teacher whom I have visited has answered the question as 
to reference books and magazines with: “‘ Yes, we have two or three cook 
books and Hutchinson’s Food and Dietetics, but no magazines.”” What 
can we expect in the way of results with this paucity of reference material? 
There are many good books and magazines which should be found on 
every home economics library shelf for the background of information 
and the vocabulary which will render the student at least conversant 
with the subject she is supposed to be studying. 

We have as a group allowed ourselves to drift away from real home 
problems. Schools problems have not carried over to the home simply 
because they did not fit in. Menus and recipes, for example, have often 
been too time consuming to render them practical for home use, and too 
much adjustment has been necessary on the part of the student to have 
them carry over. Consequently much time has been lost. The con- 
servation regulations have taught us that every day meals should re- 
ceive much more attention. I would not underestimate the value of 
the formal meals which are generally considered a part of every girl’s 
course in foods and cookery, but often they are given to the neglect of 
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well-balanced, well-cooked, and properly served daily meals, a fact to be 
deplored. I believe thoroughly that every home economics teacher 
should spend some time in a real home each year carrying on the activi- 
ties of the home which the average girl she is teaching will be responsible 
for later on in life, and that this experience should, in so far as possible, 
be in the community in which the girl lives or at least in the state. A 
step of this kind, I believe, would result in a measurable gain in the 
effectiveness of our teaching. 

Through three summers personal experience in such practice I have 
found myself appreciating the housekeeper’s point of view more and 
more. One summer I set aside a week which I called my efficiency 
week and attempted to reduce to a minimum time-schedule the prep- 
aration and serving of food, and the dishwashing for a family of five. 
When the food conservation campaign was launched and I was privi- 
leged to lecture on the subject to groups of women in the state of Texas 
I found this experience as valuable an asset as any food study course I 
had had, excepting only my nutrition courses. I appreciated to a 
more sympathetic degree the distribution of time, and the necessity of 
reducing the conservation dish to its simplest form if I expected it to 
carry over. 

Now that peace has come, let us realize that our work is just begin- 
ning. The lump has been leavened. Shall we complete the loaf or 
allow the leaven to spend itself and subside leaving the lump in its last 
state worse than its first? Let us grasp the opportunity to further 
democracy in the school and see to it that every man, woman, and child 
is given the opportunity to gain some knowledge of foods, especially as 
related to health, and an appreciation of the other fundamental prob- 
lems of the home. 

As the searchlight is turned upon us let us not be discouraged but see 
the silver lining of the cloud, accept the facts which confront us, and 
with firm determination put new vigor into our home economics work 
which will be time-fast, and will lead into paths of greater service—the 
service and confidence which will make all the activities of the home 
fairly “bristle with interest.”” And let us remember “The field is white 


to the harvest.” 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE AMOUNT OF INVERT SUGAR 
IN FONDANT 


AMY L. DANIELS AND DOROTHY M. COOK 
From the Department of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 


Good fondant is a creamy mass of sugar of such a consistency that it 
may be easily molded. It should be so finely grained that no crystals 
can be felt when a small portion is rubbed between the fingers or be- 
tween the tongue and the roof of the mouth. When a thin layer is 
held toward the light, no separate crystals should be visible. A micro- 
scopic examination shows many tiny crystals. 

Success in making fondant consists in completely dissolving the 
sugar, boiling the resulting syrup until a certain density is reached, and 
then controlling conditions so that recrystallization takes place with 
the formation of tiny crystals. Although typical fondant may be 
made from sugar and water, there is less danger of failure if a small 
amount of either glucose or acid (usually cream of tartar) is added, the 
purpose of the acid being to produce some invert sugar, which, like 
the glucose, interferes with the formation of large crystals. When 
water alone is used, the ratio of water to sugar is often larger than 
when either glucose or acid is added, for it is generally believed that the 
water acting over a longer period of time at the high temperatures pro- 
duces an appreciable amount of inversion. Some danger attends the 
use of acids, for a too large amount, or a small amount acting over a too 
long period, may result in an excess of invert sugar and thus prevent 
the crystallization of the sucrose. Definite proportions of acid, sugar, 
and water have therefore been formulated, which under certain condi- 
tions produce satisfactory results. 

It has been observed that when water, sugar, and acid are used the 
same degree of success is not always attained in the various sections 
of the country. For example, fondant made in Massachusetts is less 
likely to ‘“‘grain” than that made by the same formula in Wisconsin or 
Colorado. The different results have been attributed to atmospheric 
conditions, and in some cases, namely Colorado, to the difference in 
the time it takes the syrups to reach the boiling temperature. In a 
syrup which begins to boil at 94°C. there may be less inversion than in 
a syrup which begins to boil at 100°C., for not only does the acid act on 
the sugar for a shorter period, but the syrup reaches the desired density 
at a lower temperature. 
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This investigation was undertaken to determine the amount of invert 
sugar present in fondant prepared under various conditions. Samples 
of fondant were made according to the following general plan. 

1. Different amounts of water were used with a constant amount of 
sugar. 

2. Different amounts of water were used with constant amounts of 
sugar and acid. 

3. Different amounts of acid were used with constant amounts of 
sugar and water. 

The sugar mixtures consisting of cane sugar, either tap or distilled 
water, and commercial cream of tartar, when it was included, were 
cooked to a temperature of 113°C. in an open aluminum kettle. In 
order that the amount of heat might be as nearly uniform as possible in 
all the experiments, the kettle was placed a given distance from the 
cone of the flame furnished by a Bunsen burner. During the cooking 
the usual method of washing down the crystals adhering to the sides 
of the pan was omitted, since such a procedure would have changed the 
relation of water to sugar in the mixtures. 

Before testing the samples of fondant were first dried, then pulver- 
ized, and dried again to constant weight. Varying amounts of the 
dried samples (from 0.01 to 0.2 gram, depending upon the amount of 
reducing sugar in the sample) were used in making the tests. In all 
cases duplicate fondant mixtures were prepared and duplicate deter- 
minations were made on each sample. 

The amount of invert sugar was determined by means of the colori- 
metric method of Lewis and Benedict.’ In using this method it was 
found necessary, in order to produce a solution with sufficient depth of 
color to match the standard solution, to use in some cases more of the 
fondant than would redissolve in the given amount of water after evap- 
oration of the picric, sodium carbonate mixture. When this dried 
material was made up to standard (10 cc.), the slight cloud caused by 
the undissolved cane sugar interfered with the reading. This was 
filtered out before the solution was placed in the colorimetric tube. 

A preliminary test showed that the cane sugar used contained a small 
amount of reducing sugar, 0.29 per cent. Since the purpose of the 
investigation was to determine the total amount of invert sugar in 

fondant, in the tables the reducing sugar in the cane sugar has been 
included in the estimates of the invert sugar. 


1 Lewis, R. C. and Benedict, S. R.: Jour. Biol. Chem., 20, (1915), p. 61. 
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TABLE 1 
Reducing sugars in fondants made with varying amounts of water 


REACTION TO 
| WATER CREAM OF TARTAR] INVERT SUGAR 
NATE 
grams cc. grams per cent 
1 110 55 0.322 Alkaline 
2 110 110 0.322 Alkaline 
3 110 220 0.321 Alkaline 
4 110 330 0.322 Alkaline 
TABLE 2 
Reducing sugars in fondants made with varying amounts of water and constant amounts of acid 
REACTION TO 
SERIES CANE SUGAR WATER os INVERT SUGAR 
PHONATE 
grams ce. grams per cent 
A 1° 110 55 0.06 0.38 Alkaline 
2 110 110 0.06 0.36 Alkaline 
3 110 220 0.06 0.32 Alkaline 
4 110 330 0.06 0.32 Alkaline 
5 110 55t 0.06 10.7 Acid 
B 1 110 55 0.12 1.45 Acid 
2 110 110 0.12 1.29 Acid 
3 110 220 0.12 0.34 Alkaline 
4 110 330 0.12 0.38 Alkaline 
cS 1 110 55 0.18 4.31 Acid 
2 110 110 0.18 2 31 Acid 
3 110 220 0.18 0.34 Alkaline 
4 110 330 0.18 0.36 Alkaline 


*The proportions frequently given for fondant are 5 cups of sugar, 2} cups of water, and 
} teaspoonful of cream of tartar. In Table 2, experiments 1 and 5, one-tenth of these pro- 


portions was used. 
tThe acidity of 0.06 grams of cream of tartar was equivalent to 3.8 cc. N/10 HCL. 


{Distilled water instead of tap water was used. 


TABLE 3 
Reducing sugars in fondants made with varying amounts of acid and a constant amount of water 
| CANE SUGAR WATER CREAM OF TARTAR] INVERT SUGAR REACTION 
grams ce. grams per cent 
1 110 110 0.12 1.26 Acid 
2 110 110 0.18 3.29 Acid 
3 110 110 0.24 4.34 Acid 
+ 110 110 0.60 8.46 Acid 
5 110 110 1.20 16.85 Acid 
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TABLE 4 
Reducing sugars in fondants made with small amounts of water and varying amounts of acid 
OF } CANE SUGAR WATER (CREAM OF TARTAR] INVERT SUGAR REACTION 
grams cc. grams per cent 
1 110 55 0.06 0.38 Alkaline 
2 110 55 0.12 1.45 Acid 
3 110 55 0.18 4.31 Acid 
1 110 55 0.24 7.45 Acid 
5 110 55 0.30 9.96 Acid 


The amounts of the various materials used and the results obtained 
have been summarized in the foregoing tables. 

The results recorded in table 1 where sugar and water only were used 
indicate that no appreciable amount of inversion takes place when 
water and sugar are boiled to a temperature of 113°C. The cane sugar 
used contained 0.29 per cent of reducing sugar, whereas in the fondant 
there was found to be approximately 0.32 per cent, a difference of 0.03 
per cent which is within the limit of experimental error. Fondant made 
with larger proportions of water contained no more reducing sugar than 
that made with smaller amounts. Obviously in making fondant noth- 
ing is to be gained by using larger proportions of water when no acid is 
present. 

In Table 2, series B. and C. constant amounts of sugar and acid 
(0.12 gm. and 0.18 gm., respectively) were used with varying amounts 
of water. Those fondants made with the smaller proportions of water 
contained appreciable amounts of reducing sugars. As the amount of 
water was increased the percentage of invert sugar decreased, until 
there was present an amount equivalent to that in series A, in which 
case much less acid was used, 0.06 gram, or in Table 1 where no acid was 
used. The explanation of these results is apparent when we compare 
the reactions of the various fondants and the amount of invert sugar 
present in the fondants (Table 3)) in which constant amounts of water 
were used with varying proportions of cream of tartar. All fondants 
reacting alkaline contained approximately the same amount of reduc- 
ing sugar; fondants reacting acid contained different amounts of reduc- 
ing sugars; when the water was constant, the per cent of invert sugar 
was proportional to the amount of acid added. The tap water used 
contained a hardness of 315 parts per million,—quite enough to neu- 
tralize the cream of tartar even when considerably more was used than 
is called for in standard recipes. 
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In order to determine the approximate percentage of invert sugar 
which might be expected to be present when soft water and cream of 
tartar are used, fondant was made with distilled water and the usual 
amount of cream of tartar (Table 2, Series A, 5). This fondant con- 
tained slightly more reducing sugar than was present in fondant made 
with the usual amount of tap water and five times the amount of cream 
of tartar generally considered sufficient (Table 4, 5). 

The results of the investigation point to the following conclusions: 

1. When sugar and water are boiled to a temperature of 113°C. no 
appreciable amount of inversion takes place. Increasing the amount 
of water and therefore lengthening the time of boiling does not influence 
the amount of reducing sugar in fondant. 

2. Fondant made with sugar, water, and cream of tartar contains a 
variable amount of reducing sugars, depending upon the amount and 
character of the water. When distilled or soft water is used fondant 
may contain a considerable proportion (10 per cent) of invert sugar. 

3. The alkalinity of even moderately hard water may be sufficient to 
neutralize the cream of tartar in standard recipes. 

4. If cream of tartar is to be used in fondant making, there should 
be worked out for each locality definite proportions of sugar, water, and 
cream of tartar. These will vary in the different sections of the coun- 
try, depending upon the degree of hardness of the water. 

5. When hard water is used for making fondant the amount of water 
used for washing down the crystals which accumulate on the sides of 
the pan should be controlled. 

6. More nearly constant results will be obtained in fondant if the 
glucose is added directly, rather than produced by the action of acid 
in the process of making the fondant. 


Thrift is good management of the business of living. 
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THE CONTENT OF A COLLEGE COURSE ON CHILD 
WELFARE! 


ALICE RAVENHILL 
Director, School of Home Economics, Utah Agricultural College 


It has been well said that vital statistics are the bookkeeping of the 
community; for it is not until the registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths becomes nation wide and the time limits for such registration 
are rigidly enforced by law that reliable vital statistics become possible, 
or that the actual health condition of the population can be estimated. 
Though this country has not yet attained to this perfection of national 
bookkeeping, the partial information now available is of a character to 
stimulate efforts directed to the improvement of the national physique 
and to the prevention of much mortality and ill health, especially among 
the young and again during middle life. A great public service has been 
rendered by the Equitable Life Assurance Society in the publication and 
free circulation of its bulletin entitled ‘The War and The Trend of 
National Vitality,” where unassailable evidence is given of the unpala- 
table fact that among civilized nations this is the only one in which the 
death rate is increasing above the age of 45, the causes being found in 
premature decline of resistance to organic disease. Between the last two 
census years, 1900 to 1910, the death rate from this group of causes in- 
creased 28 per cent in the population over the age of thirty, and there 
is no reason to believe this has in any way diminished since that date. 

Among predisposing factors associated with this decline in national 
vitality is listed the tendency to overtax the nervous system through- 
out life. The heart, kidneys, and lungs, that is the organs themselves, 
would respond to all reasonable demands made upon their muscular 
and other tissues over a much longer period; but it appears that it is 
the controlling nervous system which is prematurely exhausted by 
unsatisfactory, but controllable, customs within and without the homes 
of the people. The reports of school medical officers indicate that 
already in grade and high schools signs of the overtaxation of the chil- 
drens’ nervous systems are unduly prominent; and again their opinions 
are endorsed by the disquieting proportion of rejections among young 


1 Presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Chicago, June, 1918. 
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men, chiefly of college age, called to serve in army and navy; young 
men still of an age to be the direct product of the homes of the nation. 

Meanwhile, the Children’s Bureau has furnished equally unassailable 
proofs of the distressing, yet chiefly preventable, loss of life during 
the pre-natal and immediately post-natal months, which annually im- 
poverishes the population; and of the serious physical and mental results 
to the surviving children of prevalent infections, such as measles, whoop- 
ing cough, or diphtheria; or of more widespread, though less recognized 
causes, such as defective feeding, insufficient sleep, precocious excite- 
ment, or premature labor. 

To combat these serious menaces to national efficiency and to culti- 
vate a health conscience in respect of the right rearing of human life 
during its years of helpless dependency, the National Council of Defense 
proclaimed a Children’s Year and in conjunction with the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor inaugurated a comprehensive cam- 
paign of public instruction in the right care of child life. Once initiated, 
however, this campaign must be continuous and progressive, till the 
inheritance and maintenance of sound health is assured to every indi- 
vidual in the population. To attain this objective, however, teachers 
must be carefully prepared and students thoroughly equipped with 
sound knowledge of the contributory factors or the requisite far reach- 
ing change of domestic and social habits will not be accomplished; for 
nothing less than a re-formation of much conventional opinion, nothing 
less than radical changes in many century old habits, will permit the 
attainment of the objects in view. And what are these objects? 

1. Efficiency—personal, domestic, industrial, civic, and national; that 
is, such a preponderating proportion of a high quality of human mate- 
rial that the work of the world will be achieved with the minimum 
expenditure of energy, time, material, or health; and the human race 
itself will be freed from the domination of debility, disease, and pre- 
mature death. 

2. Economy—through the wiser and more judicious use of the great, 
responsible gift of life. Readers of the various reports prepared by 
medical health officers, medical school inspectors, visiting nurse organiza- 
tions, antituberculosis societies, in addition to statistics published by 
the various Bureaus under the Federal Government, cannot but be 
alive to the appalling extravagance in respect of human life active at 
all ages; though, even when anxiety is aroused on this account, few 
realize how very far reaching, enduring, and costly to the majority who 
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survive are the results of conditions fatal to the minority. These re- 
sults assume myriad forms of physical, and what is worse, mental dis- 
abilities, liable to handicap the individual throughout his life. Such 
extravagance can and must be checked and without inexcusable delay. 
3. Education of the public. The population as a whole is still imbued 
with the faith that health is a purely personal concern, a possession to 
be abused or squandered at the whim of the owner. Asa matter of 
fact each individual is answerable to the community for the contribu- 
tions he makes to the welfare and prosperity of the nation; his value is 
to be estimated by his civic worth, not by his personal attainments. 
The new education will insist that the cultivation of health is a public 
duty and that preventable sickness is a dereliction of such duty. 
Further, out of date fatalism, which accepts as inevitable premature 
death and preventable accidents or disease, must yield to the conviction 
that modern science makes man the master of conditions, not their 
slave; that all liberty and political rights carry with them responsibility 
for the intelligent utilization of the opportunities for progress. The 
fund of information now at our disposal upon the nature of mankind 
and the influence upon that nature of the nurture it receives removes 
any excuse for the perpetuation of conditions based upon ignorance, 
apathy, convention, or false standards of economy. The tools for 
reform are ready to hand, it remains only to acquire the skill needful 
for their utilization. These tools are almost exclusively those already 
employed in laying the foundation for the group of applied arts known 
as household or home economics; for household economics cannot be 
considered apart from a study of the characteristics and requirements 
of that form of life—the human—which it aims to benefit and protect. 
When planning, therefore, the introduction of a course on the Care of 
Children into the schedule of our home economics students we find the 
foundation for this study already laid—biology, physiology, chemistry, 
physics, bacteriology, psychology, sociology, history, and economics, 
all serve as prerequisites equally for the one as for the other, 2f, and, 
I confess I lay great emphasis upon that #f, attention be given in the 
study of anatomy and physiology to the marked differences in structure 
and relative proportions of the various systems of the body during the 
process of growth, and to the fact that physical growth, with the asso- 
ciated instability of growing tissues, is not complete till toward twenty- 
five years of age; for it is this long enduring condition of immaturity, 
it is this irregularity in the growth of parts, which renders the young 
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child so highly susceptible to infections, so ill-adapted to labor, so 
injuriously affected by faulty conditions of life, so incapable of adult 
capacity for self control. 

Biological studies must extend also to include recent reliable eugenic 
findings. Please note the word “reliable;’ though it is to be hoped 
that we have now passed beyond the very dangerous stage of prema- 
ture generalizations. I attach great importance to forcible, though 
restrained, emphasis being laid upon the responsibilities of joint parent- 
hood and the duty to future generations of a thoughtful selection of a 
co-partner in parenthood, which may well be illustrated from the records 
of eugenic research. Experience shows me that no better approach 
can be made to the study of maternal problems and precautions during 
the prenatal development of an infant than by tracing the phases of 
adolescence in girlhood, and giving a sketch of the unfolding of the new 
powers as well as of the process by which provision for maternity is first 
made and then kept active. The almost pathetic desire and apprecia- 
tion of such instruction carries with it, to me, on each recurring occasion, 
a grievous reproach for our neglect to meet this natural demand for 
assistance in the past. Evidence that the spirit in which this informa- 
tion is received is purely wholesome, is found in the desire to bring older 
relatives to share it in these classes, and to prepare, as far as may be, to 
pass on the information with accuracy and judgment. 

A good biological perspective is highly advantageous, because it 
links the physical characteristics and requirements of human life with 
their simpler manifestations in lowlier organisms; in the study of which 
the susceptibility to injury, warping, or death, in the early phases of 
existence, is more obvious and more emphasized than in human anat- 
omy and physiology. 

I attach importance also to a good historical perspective of the place 
of the child in human progress, which explains at least some of our 
present day problems, and illustrates vividly the results of ignorance 
upon the human stock. 

When planning, therefore, a college course on The Care of Child Life, 
it is advisable to afford opportunities to link it up at many points with 
the previous study of biology, sociology, and history; for particularly 
at this present time I believe it to be impressive and stimulating to 
provide such a background for the students. It seems to dignify a 
subject with which it is falsely assumed every ‘true woman” is instinc- 
tively familiar. 
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In the next place, I hold it of primary importance to select instructors 
who will give prominence to normal phases of growth and development 
from conception to maturity, and to the rich potentialities inherent in 
human nature when unchecked by adverse conditions; who will select 
material illustrative of these aspects and possibilities, rather than divert 
attention to the study of the abnormal, defective, and delinquent. This 
study must find a place, but it should be subordinate to the other. 

In the third place, the course should afford scope for practical demon- 
stration, direct observation and, if possible, personal practice. For 
these purposes there should be good provision for illustrative material; 
a practice house, where the general care of a child’s food and surround- 
ings can be tried out as well as discussed; regular field work in day 
nursery or kindergarten, to gain familiarity in the handling of little 
children as well as opportunity to study temperaments and personal 
idiosyncrasies and last but not least a good reference library. 

As regards subject matter, this at present would advisedly vary. 
The point of view of the organizer, the length of course, the preparation 
of students, and other factors must be taken into account. I have 
taught the subject for twenty years to many types of students and have 
worked out certain general principles for my own guidance; these with 
all diffideuce I herewith submit, encouraged to do so only by the quite 
wonderful and enthusiastic interest these tentative efforts have aroused 
on the two continents where it has been my responsible privilege to 
make them. 

If the course be short, say two periods a week for one quarter only, I 
organize the subject matter more or less as follows; for so far I hold the 
presentation of a comprehensive review to be as important, if not more 
so, than a few details. 

(1) General characteristics and requirements of life, with special 
reference to young organisms; (2) Responsibilities of parenthood and 
the meaning of infancy; (3) Phases of prenatal development; (4) Spe- 
cial needs of infancy; (5) Peculiarities of physical organizations through- 
out childhood; (6) The mental organizations of a child; (7) Nutrition 
in childhood; (8) Nurture in childhood; (9) Predisposition and environ- 
ment as factors in development; (10) How to study a child; (11) The 
preservation of health in children; (12) Adolescence and its problems. 

If, on the other hand, three quarters are available for the course, I 
believe it should be introduced by a brief review of the biological his- 
tory of the human race, and, if possible, a similar review of recent teach- 
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ings on racial influences, which lead on to a study of eugenic factors in 
human efficiency, and individual responsibility for future generations. 
This general introduction can, if preferred, be entrusted to a specialist 
in this subject matter. Parenthood—the relation of adolescent con- 
ditions and care to successful maternity, the prenatal and postnatal 
care of mother and infant is thus first presented in the light of its na- 
tional importance, which at present calls for very definite emphasis; 
and the far reaching results of personal selfishness and indulgence may 
be clearly seen. A study of the phases of growth during childhood 
necessitates attention to important details of physiological and ana- 
tomical development, and must embrace the right care of the nervous 
system at different ages, opening up the unsuspected causes for the 
anxious increase of abnormalities and of premature death. The nurture 
of the child follows on fitly, covering as it does all the requirements for 
healthy growth of mind and body. This must be consistently linked 
up with the influences of environment, under which reference must 
again be made to the increase of juvenile delinquency in its numerous 
forms. The place of play and of physical education; the need for the 
careful cultivation of physical and moral habits, and for training in 
home duties, must be associated with these details of nurture and sur- 
roundings; and will in their turn open up the scope of home and school 
training and the necessary provision of sound sanitary conditions. 

I have always found great interest aroused by brief digressions into the 
methods of great educators in relation to school hygiene, and into the 
history of child labor, of physical training, and of child hygiene. Such 
digressions are amply justified by the links they forge with the past, 
and the evidence they afford that the problems now confronting the 
civilized world are no new “fads,”’ but serious menaces to human effi- 
ciency, hitherto unchecked from want of scientific assistance. The 
characteristics of adolescence must on no acccount be omitted; their 
study seems to prove most helpful to every one and is essential to the 
rounding up of the course. 

Health—its importance and the conditions which ensure its conser- 
vation and maintenance—is the keynote of all my teaching: the causes 
which interfere with and destroy it must, of course, be passed in review, 
but I believe they should be assigned a subsidiary position, until we 
have fostered as vivid an interest in the normal as in the abnormal; 
until the morbid faith in the necessity for disease has given place to 
courageous active application of health principles. It is for the parents, 
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the teachers, the social workers, to preach and practice and preserve 
health, to prevent disease not to curb its ravages; so, while sufficiently 
informed to recognize the symptoms of unfortunately common ailments 
and while trained in all legitimate methods of prevention, the duty of 
health, the serious reflection on home methods if ill health prevail in a 
household, call, in my opinion, at this era for particular emphasis. 
The control and ordering of domestic conditions to secure national 
prosperity and progress rest very largely in the hands of our women; 
the movement to include in their special preparation for this work the 
knowledge how to order to these ends the early stages of human life is 
of the greatest promise for the future of our race. To advance this 
future, if but one step, towards our goal was the motive which encour- 
aged me to lay before you the fruits, however immature, of a long 


experience. 


WHAT IT TAKES TO PRODUCE MILK 


One of the most attractive exhibits of the Dairy Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at the National Dairy Show, was 
one in which a good Holstein cow was shown standing in a modern 
stall. Behind her was a calf in a small pen, and a large bottle ten feet 
high representing 6915 pounds of milk, a little over 3200 quarts, the 
amount of milk produced in one year by a good Holstein cow well fed. 

Adjoining this was a stack of hay representing the 2632 pounds 
required to feed the cow one year. Sacks of other feeds represented 
1152 pounds of purchased feed such as cotton-seed meal or oil meal, 
besides the home-grown feeds such as corn, 843 pounds. Dairy cows 
in the northern part of the United States have to be sheltered from 
three to five months in the year and bedding is required to keep them 
clean; so in neat piles there were 720 pounds of straw bedding. 

The whole exhibit visualized to the visitor the amount of milk a good 
cow will produce and the amount of feed it takes to enable her to live 
a year and produce this large amount of milk. 

The figures on which this exhibit was based were obtained from in- 
vestigations carried on in one of the prominent dairy regions of Indiana. 
Feeding practices there are typical of those largely followed in the 
great dairy sections of the nation. 
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FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


THE FARM BUREAU AND HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK! 


Cc. B. SMITH 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The Farm Bureau is a relatively new national institution. It is an 
institition promoted by the extension forces of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture and the State Agricultural Colleges for the purpose of 
more effectively promoting efficiency in agriculture and home economics 
through extension work. Up to July 1917 there were possibly not more 
than 300 Farm Bureaus in the entire United States although there were 
at that time approximately 1000 county agents in as many counties 
and probably 400 Home Demonstration Agents. At this time (June 
1918) the number of Farm Bureaus in the United States has increased 
to about 1200. At the same time there are approximately 2500 coun- 
ties organized with county agents, 1200 of which also have home demon- 
stration agents. 

Not every county therefore which has a county agent or a home 
demonstration agent is necessarily a Farm Bureau County. 

What then is a Farm Bureau? 

Our first Farm Bureau, in the northern states, consisted of simply a 
county agent with an office room and with salary and expenses paid by 
a Chamber of Commerce or other business interests, who solicited the 
work, with the Department of Agriculture codperating. The College 
of Agriculture of the state furnished good will and advice. This agent 
at the outset was to study local agricultural conditions and put on the 
forms of demonstration work that seemed to be needed. 

The farmers and their wives were not consulted in this plan, the 
College of Agriculture put no money into it, and assumed no responsi- 
bility for it, and the Federal Department of Agriculture paid only part 
of the bill. Later the Chamber of Commerce in order, as it believed, 


1Presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, June, 1918. 
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the better to promote good feeling between rural and urban interests 
made arrangements for farm membership in the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the activities of the county agent employed were supposed to be 
directed by this farmer membership working through an agricultural 
committee. 

This type of Farm Bureau organization with minor modifications and 
often with county financial support was adopted during the period 
1911-1913 in more than 100 counties in the northern and western states. 

Not only was the Bureau headed up largely in the Chamber of Com- 
merce or by business interests, but the plan of work seemed to be built 
on the idea of helping the farmer rather than teaching the farmer to 
help himself. Farm women were not recognized in the organization. 

While the fundamental idea back of the Farm Bureau—viz., the 
employment of a well trained agricultural agent to work with the farm- 
ers in the improvement of agriculture gained support quite generally 
throughout the entire United States, there was a fly or two in the oint- 
ment. The farmers themselves did not seem to snuggle up to the plan 
as they apparently should and were expected to do. There was not 
much open opposition but the response of the rank and file of the farm- 
ers was not hearty. They were inclined to sit back and watch the 
business man teach them how to farm. In some rural counties where 
the farmers were given an opportunity to vote on the proposition, it did 
not carry. 

Meanwhile increased appropriations to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the enactment of the Smith-Lever Law pro- 
viding extension funds to each of the State Agricultural Colleges enabled 
the Department and the Colleges to increase the amount of extension 
funds put into the Farm Bureau enterprise and to assume a larger 
responsibility in directing the work. The need for divorcing the work 
from business interests or even the appearance of commercial influence 
became increasingly apparent. If the Farm Bureau was to receive the 
full support of the people for whom it was previously designed, it must 
be organized and officered by the farmers themselves. Business inter- 
ests might aid the work but farm interests should lead and direct. 

Toward the close of the year 1916 and at the beginning of 1917 a little 
money became available to the Federal Department and State Colleges 
of Agriculture of the Northern and Western States for the employment 
of a woman agent to work with rural women in extension work on the 
same general plan as the work of the county agent was carried on with 
men. 
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This brought in new problems as to just what this woman’s work 
should be—who should direct it; what part the women of the county 
should take in the matter; whether or not it should be regarded as a 
part of the work of the Farm Bureau; what the relations of the woman 
agent should be to the county agent. 

These questions were being leisurely discussed and worked out when 
in April, 1917, war was declared with Germany and in the following 
August some four million dollars were appropriated by Congress for 
the immediate expansion of our county agent system to practically 
every county of the United States and for the expansion of woman’s 
work to approximately half the counties of the country and all of the 
more important cities. 

At that time there were about 500 county agents in the northern and 
western states, and something like 15 women agents, most of them 
recently appointed. In the South there were about 700 county agents 
and 350 or 400 women agents but only a very limited development of 
Farm Bureaus. In the northern and western states about 800 new 
counties were to be organized for the support of men’s work, and the 
women’s work was to be expanded to about 600 counties. 

The organization of so large a number of counties in so short a period 
of time made it imperative that a standard method of organization be 
employed. 

These factors seemed to stand out most clearly in county organization 
and extension work: Development is from within out. Strength comes 
from doing things yourself. The farmer himself is best able to study 
his own business, redirect his own work and develop his own institutions. 
He must assume responsibility. Women’s work must be recognized. 
Local financial support must be obtained. 

A new point of view with reference to extension work as a whole 
had been slowly evolving, somewhat as follows: 

The agricultural colleges with their experiment stations are research 
institutions. The Federal Department of Agriculture is a research in- 
stitution. The farmers of the country fostered the movement that 
created both of these institutions. The farmers created these institu- 
tions because they wanted to avail themselves of the benefits of research 
work in agriculture, home economics, and rural problems. 

These research institutions have justified the farmer’s expectation of 
their value. They have discovered many helps to agriculture and the 
farm home. There is every reason to believe that they will continue 
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to discover important facts in agriculture and that they will always 
have messages to take to farmers—in agronomy, in animal husbandry, 
in dairying, in soil management, in home economics, and like matters. 

The trouble has been how to get these messages effectively to every 
farm home. The bulletin, the report, the lecture, the press have all 
been helpful means, but they have not fully sufficed. The expense 
involved prohibits these institutions from personally carrying the mes- 
sage to the last man on his own farm. Some form of local organization 
is needed to do this—a kind of organization that can take any message 
from anywhere, in either the art or the science of agriculture or home 
economics, and transmit it into effective application on every farm in 
every rural community everywhere. Such an organization competent 
to render such a service is our present conception of a Farm Bureau. 

In its physical make-up, it is a county wide organization with a Farm 
Bureau President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer; a county- 
wide executive committee consisting of these officers and five or six 
additional members each of which is chairman of a county-wide com- 
mittee in charge of a line of work; local committees in every community 
of the county; and a membership of 500-1200 men and women definitely 
identified with rural life. 

Such an organization must be permanent because the College of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Agriculture are permanent, and these 
institutions of the farmer will always have agricultural and home mat- 
ters of importance to extend based on their research work. The local 
agriculture, which is mobile and changing, needs constant study if the 
best practices are to be maintained constantly by all the community. 

The Farm Bureau may or may not employ a county agent, a home 
demonstration agent, or a boys’ and girls’ club agent. It may employ 
any one, none, all three, or more, though it is encouraged to employ all 
three if funds are available. 

The big work of the Farm Bureau centers around the development of 
an agricultural and home program of work for the county as a whole 
and for each individual community as well. This program of work is 
decided upon at an annual meeting of all the Farm Bureau members. 
The men guided in part by the county agent lead in the development 
of the agricultural program of work. The women guided in part by the 
home demonstration agent lead in the development of the program of 
work for the home. When the members of the Farm Bureau have thus 
decided for themselves what they want to stress in the way of agricul- 
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ture and home economics a committee headed up by a member of the 
executive committee aided by a community committee man in each 
community of the county that wants to put the work on is put in charge 
of the work and it is up to that committee to find demonstrators, take 
charge of the field meetings, when held, assemble the results of the 
demonstrations and make a final report on the work. 

The men and women members sitting together, voting together, 
determine upon the entire county program. They together determine 
whether or not to codperate with the State College of Agriculture and 
Federal Department of Agriculture in the employment of a county 
agent, a home demonstration agent, or a club leader. These codpera- 
tively employed agents if chosen become essentially technical advisers 
to county and community committeemen. It is their business each in 
his respective field to see that the whole machinery is kept trued up and 
maintained in efficient working order. Their big job is to see that each 
county or community committeeman is thoroughly informed as regards 
the work such committeeman or local leader is to do, and that they 
extend that information to everyone in the community needing it. 

The Farm Bureau is not strong on the social side. It is fundamen- 
tally a business organization. Its purpose is to get better agricultural 
and home economics practices established in the lives of the people. 
Where the county agent has been called upon to furnish suggestions and 
take considerable part in social meetings his time has been so absorbed 
week days, nights, and Sundays that his real work of aiding farmers in 
the improvement of their agriculture has been weakened. The prob- 
ability of this proving true in home demonstration work needs to be 
carefully considered. 

Looking to the future we feel confident that the farmers of the coun- 
try are going to establish in every agricultural county of the United 
States of America a permanent public extension organization. 

We think they will be willing to do this because taxes for the work 
are replaced many fold by increased incomes and a much richer rural 
life resulting from the work. | 

Probably this county extension organization will usually be knowr 
as the County Farm Bureau. We think it will have a permanent 
annual budget and will codperate universally with the state and nation 
in the employment of a county agent, a home demonstration agent, and 
a boys’ and girls’ club agent, each practically codrdinate in their respec- 
tive fields of action but coéperating closely in carrying out a common 
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program of development based upon real needs as determined by rural 
people themselves. Such is our conception of the modern Farm Bureau. 
In the first period of its development it was a Farm Bureau organized 
largely by business interests for farmers; in the second period it was a 
Farm Bureau organized by farmers for farmers, with the employment 
of a man agent; in the third period it is a Farm Bureau organized on 
a public and permanent basis by the farm family for the farm family, 
with the employment of a man agent, a woman agent, a club agent. 


DOES LUXURIOUS EXPENDITURE GIVE EMPLOYMENT TO 
LABOR? 


R. G. BLAKEY 
Professor of Economics, University of Minnessota 


We see in these days, especially since the close of the war, many 
advertisements urging that we buy this or that luxury because it will 
give employment to labor. Even before the war many people had the 
idea that the giving of extravagant banquets and the spending of money 
lavishly, especially on the part of the rich, were desirable because they 
kept many people busy. Many laborers have had somewhat the 
same idea, exemplified in their efforts to limit the amount which any 
man can produce, thinking that thereby there will be more work created 
or left for others. While there is a shadow of truth in all of these ideas, 
the underlying and principal notion is, for the most part, fallacious. 

The spending for luxuries does give employment to labor, but both 
in the long run and immediately such expenditure has usually less ad- 
vantage for labor than the spending of money on more useful things, 
or than the saving of money. Money saved is not idle. Ordinarily, it 
is either invested directly in houses, or machines, or factories, or depos- 
ited in savings banks, or with life insurance companies, or other insti- 
tutions which lend it to business men for the construction of railroads, 
or houses, or irrigation enterprises, or other projects. The production 
of these forms of capital gives as much employment to labor in the 
present as do the production of luxuries consumed at once. These forms 
of capital, since they, too, are of further advantage to labor, mean 
instruments which produce clothing and food and other consumption 
goods in large quantities and hence cheaper consumption goods for 
labor in the future. 
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Another false notion connected with the idea of limiting output and 
making work by luxurious expenditure is the implied belief that there 
is just a certain quantity of work to be done, no more and no less. As 
a matter of fact man’s wants are indefinitely large. His wants increase 
even faster than his income. As soon as he can satisfy his primary 
needs for food and clothing, he has other wants. He likes better kinds 
of food, better kinds of clothing, better houses, better furniture, pictures, 
music, automobiles, yachts, aeroplanes. In fact if he could double his 
production, his wants would increase sufficiently to use up everything 
that he could produce. 

What too many people do not understand is that wages in general 
are not increased by limiting output and hence making work for more 
laborers, but by increasing output and hence making the employer more 
able to pay higher wages; not because he is philanthropic and willing 
to pay merely because the workers produce more, but because other 
employers are in competition with him and will pay them more if they 
produce it. Of course this assumes competition among employers and 
is not true when there is not free competition in bidding for labor, or 
when there is not mobility of labor so that it can go freely from one 
employment or place to another. 

Saving, therefore, which really means wise spending, means just as 
much employment for labor and ultimately better conditions for labor 
than does foolish spending. Still further, the more all of us produce 
the more we shall have to spend in the present as well as in the future 
and the better we can take care of the needs of both the present and 
the future. 

The great difficulty in meeting these fallacies, which are very com- 
monly held, is that there are individual cases which are real exceptions. 
It is true that often these ideas are not fallacious when only a short- 
sighted view is taken, or when only the individual is considered. But 
all of these ideas are contrary to the interests of society as a whole and 
labor as a whole, although they may be to the temporary advantage of 
society and, possibly, to the ultimate advantage of an individual. But 
this is no reason why society should encourage these non-social prac- 
tices. To take an extreme case, it may be to the interest of a certain 
individual to steal or murder. In fact, it may be to his permanent 
interest to do so if he can escape unpunished, though this is doubtful, 
but no one would argue on that account that it is best that society 
should continue to let him rob and murder. 


EDITORIAL 


New Conditions and New Duties. Robert Louis Stevenson’s phrase 

“The world is so full of a number of things” is more than ever applica- 
ble to the home economics world today. Not only are the things 
that we have always considered the main part of our work just as press- 
ing as ever, but there are constantly arising new plans and new efforts 
that we feel belong to us just as truly as to those that originated them. 
Americanization is one of these, for it is only as the home is American- 
ized, in the best sense, that the man of foreign birth can really fulfill his 
part, in the best way, as a citizen. 
’ The health campaign that is being undertaken jointly by several 
different agencies with the effort to create a health department in the 
Federal government also lies well within our field. The welfare of the 
child, the prevention of disease by right living, the setting of standards 
of health in the home, all these are without question the concern of 
home economics. That the thrift campaign is partly ours also is empha- 
sized by the fact that the Treasury has asked home economics to take 
a definite share in it, though, of course, we ourselves needed no such 
recognition to remind us that the home is not only the place where 
thrift is practiced, but the place where it is inculcated in the habits 
of the rising generation. 

The Council of the American Home Economics Association at its 
meeting in Baltimore recognized its concern with these phases of public 
work by passing the following resolutions. 


Resolved, That the Council of the American Home Economics Association 
on behalf of the Association membership, offers the codperation of this body 
of trained workers in the projected campaign of the U. S. Treasury on the 
right use of money. The Council further ventures to urge upon those re- 
sponsible for this campaign the very great importance of restricting the list 
of officially authorized speakers in this campaign to men and women who are 
adequately prepared by training and experience for such a task. From the 
experience of its members, who come from every state in the Union, the Asso- 
ciation has learned the grave danger of employing speakers who have no 
fundamental knowledge of economics or experience in adapting this knowl- 
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edge to family and personal expenditure, and who, with the best intentions 
and fine patriotism, may, because of their ignorance, discredit the campaign 
and those who promote it. 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association, in common with 
all organizations working for the advancement of public welfare, feels both its 
field of effort and the emphasis of its work to be modified by new conditions. 
In view of this fact the Association pledges itself to special efforts within its 
own field by laying strong emphasis upon all its agencies for the promotion of 
health, not only of the child but also of the adult, both by the addition if 
necessary, of special courses, and also by cordial codperation with state and 
national agencies working to this end. 

Resolved, That, in view of the world citizenship we are now called upon to 
share, it is encumbent upon those responsible for the training of others to 
develop in them an intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward foreign-born 
peoples in order that work among them may be more effective. To this end 
it is suggested that a study be made, either formal or informal, of the domes- 
tic manners and customs of other races and peoples, their origin and intention. 


Methods of Americanization. Jane Addams has long ago reminded 
us that the foreigners that come to our doors have as much to contrib- 
ute to us as we have to give to them. Certainly we can neither give nor 
take without knowledge, without an understanding of their point of 
view, without the sympathetic attitude toward their problems that can 
come only from familiarity with their customs and habits. 

It is with special interest then that we have received from Miss 
Breckinridge of the University of Chicago and the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy the following outline of a course of study that a 
group of students in the University suggest might be embodied in the 
curricula of home economics departments and departments of education 
to inform students concerning the practices, habits, and attitudes of 
the leading national groups and to prepare the students for intimate 
and helpful contacts. 

Miss Breckinridge writes: 


A very large proportion of our population is composed of persons who were 
either born in other countries or who are the children of foreign born parents. 
Many of our foreign born come from countries in which another language 
than English is spoken and in which educational opportunities are limited. 
On arrival in this country they therefore tend to form segregated national 
groups and to enter occupations requiring little or no skill. Their wages 
have in the past been very low and their living conditions hostile to sound 
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physical or social development. They bring with them the attitudes and 
practices of the old country and are often allowed to live in surroundings less 
favorable than those from which they came, without receiving such assis- 
tance as couldsenable them to modify their environment. The conditions of 
bad housing, neglected streets and alleys, lack of play-space, high prices for 
foods they have been accustomed to growing rather than buying, are hostile 
especially to child life. The various social agencies that come into contact 
with them are often quite ignorant both of their earlier habits and practices 
and of the difficulties under which they labor. The teacher of home eco- 
nomics, the visiting housekeeper of the charitable society, and the public 
health nurse enjoy especially rich opportunities of bridging the gap that 
separates such groups from each other and from the older American commu- 
nity. Such assistance seems the basis for true Americanization and seems 
due to homes from which boys went to serve in the A. E. F. and to which 
they will return as “veteran” soldiers. 


OUTLINE AND REFERENCES 


1. Status of the American Family 
2. Status of the Foreign Family in the Old Country as Represented by 
Selected Groups 
a. The “Older” Immigration 
1) Irish. The Flight from Famine 
2) German. The Quest for Constitutional Freedom 
3) Scandinavian and Other Northern Groups 
References: Daniels, Home Life in Norway 
Reade, Finland and the Finns 
b. The “New” Immigration 
1) Polish 
References: Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant 
Hill, Poland 
2) Bohemians and Moravians (Czecko-Slovaks) 
References: Balch, Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens 
Steiner, On the Trail of the Immigrant 
3) Magyars and South Slavs 
Reference: Alden, Hungary of Today (1909) 
4) Italians 
Reference: King and Oakey, Italy Today 
5) Russians 
References: Berard, The Russian Empire and Czarism 
Kennard, The Russian Peasant 
Haenen and Stewart, Provincial Russia 
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6) The Turk 
References: Cobb, The Real Turk 
Garnett, Turkish Life in Town and Country © 
7) The Mexican 
Reference: De Lara and Pinchon, The Mexican People 
8) The Japanese 
References: Millis, Japanese Problem in the United States 
Gulick, The American Japanese Problem 
Selection should be made from among these groups on the basis of the 
population of the community in which the institution is located; and with 
the aid of these and other sources, the selected groups should be studied as to 
their family customs and traditions, their social practices in the old country, 
their educational and industrial opportunities in the old country. 
3. The Living and Working Conditions in the United States of the Same 


Groups 
a. The Kinds of Communities into Which They go and the Nature of 


Their Work 
1) Urban. See U. S. Immigration Commission, Vols. 26 and 27 
2) Mining. See U. S. Immigration Commission, Vols. 6 and 7 
3) Iron and Steel Manufacture. See U. S. Immigration Commis- 
sion, Vols. 8 and 9 
4) Rural. See U.S. Immigration Commission, Vols. 21 and 22 
See also 
Woman and Child Wage-Earners, Vols. I and XVI 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Report (62d Cong., 2d sess., Senate, 
Doc. 870) 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Report (61st Cong., 2d sess., Senate, 
Doc. 521) 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Report (62d Cong., 2d sess., H. of R., 
Doc. 847) 
Byington, Homestead, the Households of a Mill Town 
Kellogg, The Pittsburgh Survey 
b. Standards of Living 
See Chapin, Standards of Living Among Workingmen’s Families 
in New York 
Byington, Homestead, the Households of a Mill Town 
Cost of Living 
Selected Recipes of National Dishes 
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4. Practice Teaching related to these studies to be planned with special 
reference to groups in the community where the university is located. 
Contacts to be obtained 

a. Through school children—school lunch 
b. Through charities 
c. Through public health nurse, and to include 
Budget making for special groups 
Instruction of mother in household practices 
Preparation of diets for family, and for special cases, 
such as the 1) Undernourished child, 2) Expectant 
mother, 3) Nursing mother, 4) Tuberculosis. 


Miss Breckinridge has lately been appointed Chief of the Division 
of Adjustment of Homes and Family Life in the Study of Methods of 
Americanization undertaken by the Carnegie Foundation. She asks 
that the readers of the JouRNAL give her the benefit of their experience 
and judgment in regard to the feasibility of these courses. She also 
asks for an opinion as to whether they should be given as distinctive 
courses in home economics departments or whether they should be sub- 
divided, with the food habits considered in the food courses, clothing 
customs in the clothing courses, and so on. Do the courses as a whole 
belong to home economics or sociology? 

The JouRNAL hopes that there will be many letters giving opinions 
as to these questions. They may be sent either to the JoURNAL or to 
Miss Breckinridge. 


Thrift is wise spending of time and money—getting the most out 
of one’s time, getting the most out of one’s strength, getting the most 
out of one’s earnings. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNAL or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


,A GROUP OF COOK BOOKS—-WAR AND OTHERWISE 


The Blue Grass Cook Book. By MINERVA 
C. Fox. New York: Charles Scribners 
Sons, 1918, pp. 350. $1.50. 

Just what ground the publishers have for 
calling this a “new and revised edition” is not 
apparent. 

A comparison of the “contents” (there 
is no index) in the two editions shows no 
new titles, merely a change in order on the 
first two pages. A careful examination of a 
large part of the two books page by page 
disclosed no change but the omission of one 
recipe for potato salad. Thus it would 
appear that no library possessing the first 
edition needs this one. 

As to fitness for war times or reconstruc- 
tion, there is little. The whole volume is a 
look backward to days of great abundance 
and generous hospitality as is indicated by 
the charming introduction by John Fox, Jr. 

In these prohibition days, a real revision 
would probably have modified the many 
recipes for desserts which demand the wine- 
glass of brandy, half pint of whisky or rum, 
and for the beverages where some liquor is 
an essential ingredient. 

Economical Cookery. By Marton Harris 
Ne. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. 346. $1.50. 

This is a real contribution from a careful 
writer and will prove helpful in the home, 
and in the reference library for home 
nomics classes. 

It deals with the processes of cookery 
rather than the reasons and has little to say 
of nutritive values. The recipes are some- 
times intricate and aim at novelty and 
decorative effect, but that is perhaps neces- 
sary to get the attention of the public. 

In the main, however it is a good all 


around cook book and includes some of the 

best war cookery, to use in times of peace, 

Economical War-time Cook Book. By 
Janet M. Hitt. Boston: Boston Cook- 
ing School Magazine Company, 1918, 
pp. 64. 25 cents. 

Mrs. Hill’s carefully made recipes are too 
well-known to need discussion, and the 
same attention is given to war-time mate- 
rials that is found in her magazine and 
books. Here in less than a hundred pages 
are given directions for some excellent 
“wheatless, meatless, sweetless” dishes 
worthy to use for many a day to come even 
though the immediate necessity for empha- 
sizing them has disappeared. Any one 
owning Mrs. Hill’s other books will want 
this as a supplement and others will do well 
to secure it. 

Caroline King’s Cook-Book. By CAROLINE 
Kinc. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. 275. $1.50. 

The author of this volume is a teacher for 
the University Extension Society of Phila- 
delphia. The subject is handled in the way 
it is taught in the schools, a foundation 
formula being well explained and suggestions 


given, instead of many separate and often 


unrelated recipes, such as public and pub- 

lishers too often demand. 

The classification is good, and the subject 
matter appears to be well-arranged. The 
book would make a better appeal to the 
average reader if more attention had been 
given to paragraphing. 

The Liberty Cook-Book. By Bertua Stock- 
BRIDGE. New York: Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. 493. $2.00. 

The best quarter of this book is the last, 
on “Up-to-Date Canning” of which the 
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author says, “The directions given are 
based upon the Department of Agriculture’s 
recommendations, which have been verified 
in my own kitchen.” By comparison with 
the U. S. bulletins, this part is not suffi- 
ciently original to be sold to the public, 
since the bulletins are free. 

The foreword indicates that Mrs. Stock- 
bridge wished to be of service “to the 
woman of a fairly large income who really 
wants to economize, not from necessity, but 
as a patriotic duty.” 

We hope her “bit” counted. It might 
have served its purpose in the columns of 
the daily press. But a careful reading fails 
to find enough of value to warrant a volume 
of this size. Both carelessness in editing 
and lack of knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples are apparent. 

For example: on page 9 are three recipes, 
similar in quantity, for steamed brown 
breads containing from 2$ to 3 cups of 
meal. 

One gives 2} tsp. of soda with } cup 
molasses and 2 cups sour milk or 1} cup 
sweet milk. 

The next has 14 tsp. soda with the same 
amounts of molasses and sweet milk. The 
last gives only 4 tsp. soda with one half cup 
molasses and 1# cup milk. 

This is enough to make any intelligent 
cook distrust the rest of the book. 

There is much space wasted in a conver- 
sational style, perhaps suitable in the news- 
paper, but not adapted to such a book. 

When paper and labor are scarce it seems 
a pity to have them expended to so little 


purpose. 
ANNA BaRROws 


Department Store Merchandise Manuals. 
The Educational Director. By BEvtAn 
KeNnNARD, M.A. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1918. $1.50. 

Of the ten manuals' that are now on the 
market, “The Educational Director” is 
unique and perhaps the most interesting in 
its type of subject matter. Every intelli- 
gent shopper who has felt the need of edu- 
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cating salespeople for this particular work 
will welcome this movement. While other 
manuals deal with the technical subject 
matter for such instruction, with which do- 
mestic art people are more or less familiar, 
this book deals with the administrative and 
organization problems, the psychological, 
social, and economical aspects. The manual 
states very clearly and directly the many 
sided character of the work of the educational 
director, and gives her practical suggestions 
for carrying on the work. 

The scope of her work is outlined under 
four heads as follows: 

1. Relating to store organization. Her 
first task is to make a constructive educa- 
tional plan. She must know the conditions 
and the materials with which her work is to 
be done, and she must attempt to secure a 
better codperation between the different 
elements in the store. 

2. Training in qualifications essential to 
good salesmanship, aside from technical 
training. In her program she must meet 
the need for broader education, including 
not only knowledge of merchandise but 
knowledge of the customer. She must be 
trained in constructive self criticism, in the 
development of imagination, jjudgment, tact, 
and poise, which many salespeople under- 
estimate. 

3. The welfare and social interest of the 
employee and the problem of employment 
and promotion. The mental and physical 
condition of the salesman is of vital impor- 
tance in making for efficiency in service. 
Perhaps placement and promotion are due 
the employees after they have done their 
part and shown improvement. 

4. Relation of the store to the community. 

The manual shows very plainly that tech- 
nical knowledge is of very little use unless 
it is based upon a knowledge of the oppor- 
tunity and limitation of the store, a famili- 
arity with the personnel of the classes, and a 
comprehension of the salesmanship job. 

Iva BRANDT, 


Towa State College. 


1 Other manuals were reviewed in the May, 1918, Journat. Besides the one reviewed 


above, the recent ones include Silk, Millinery, Glassware, and House Furnishings. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
NUTRITION AND Foops 


Influence of Grains, Other Than Oats, and Specific Carbohydrates on the Development 
of Scurvy. W. Pitz, Jour. Biol. Chem. 33, (1918), pp. 471-5. Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2004. 

Comparative Toxicity and Nutritive Ability of Protein Foods in the Pure State. F. 
Maignon, Compt. rend. 166 (1918), pp. 1008-11. Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2002. 

Toxicity of Egg Albumin; Influence of the Seasons upon the Sensibility of the Organism 
to Nitrogenous Intoxication. F. Maignon, Compt. rend., 166 (1918), pp. 919-22. 

The Nature of the Dietary Deficiencies of a Diet Derived from Peas, Wheat Flour and 
Cottonseed Oil. E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonds and H. T. Parsons, Jour. Biol. Chem., 
33 (1918), pp. 411-23. Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2004. 

Vitamines and Symbiotes. Henri Bierry and Paul Portier, Compt. rend., 166 (1918), 
pp. 963-6. Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2001. 

Choice between Adequate and Inadequate Diets as Made by Rats. Thomas B. Osborne 
and Lafayette B. Mendel, Jour. Biol. Chem., 35 (1918), pp. 19-27. Chemical Abstract, 12, 
p. 2000. They chose the adequate one. 

The Preparation of Pure Casein. Lucius L. VanSlyke and John C. Baker, Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 35 (1918), pp. 127-36. Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 1982. 

Some Problems in Starch Digestion in Infancy and Childhood. E. C. Fleischner and 
A. E. Meyers, Arch. Pediairics, 35 (1918), pp. 129-41. Chemical Abstract, 12, p..2003. 

Amount of Sugar in the Blood of Babies with Beriberi. S. Tsutsuki, Japanese Med. 
Literature 2, No. 4, 6 (1917). Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2011. 

Effect of Forced Feeding on the Nitrogen Equilibrium and the Blood in Pernicious Anemia. 
J. Edward Burns and P. B. Hopkins, Bul. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 29 (1918), pp. 129-34. 
Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2015. 

The Sugar Problem. (A study of the place of sugar in the diet.) John P. Sutherland, 
Jour. Amer. Inst. Homeopathy, 11 (1918), pp. 69-75. 

Studies in Uric Acid Metabolism. Howard B. Lewis and Edward A. Doisy, Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 1-26. Reports on studies of endogenous uric acid elimination as 
influenced by high protein diets. 

The Réle of Inorganic Sulfates in Nutrition. Amy L. Daniels and Jean K. Rich, Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 27-32. Report of feeding experiments with rats. 

Cholesterol in Milk. W. Denis and A. S. Minot, Jour. Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 59-61. 
A report of cholesterol content of both cow’s and human milk. 

The Antiscorbutic Property of Desiccated and Cooked Vegetables. Maurice H. Givens 
and Barnett Cohen, Jour. Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 127-145. Cabbage and potatoes 
were the vegetables used most extensively in this study. 

The Nutritive Value of the Banana. K. Sugiura and Stanley R. Benedict, Jour. Biol. 
Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 171-189. Report of experiments includes fifteen charts showing 
effect of different food combinations testing out the value of bananas. 

The Dietary Properties of the Potato. E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and H. T. Par- 
sons, Jour. Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 197-210. 

Feeding Experiments with Raw and Boiled Carrots. Minna C. Denton and Emma 
Kohman, Jour. Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 249-263. 

The Influence of Meat and Various Salts upon the Development of Scurvy. W. Pitz, 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 36 (1918), pp. 439-466. 

The Substitution of Saccharin for Sugar. W. E. Burge, Science, N. S., 48 (1918), p. 549. 
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Analyses of Breads. Balland, Compt. rend. Acad. Agr. France, 4 (1918), pp. 708-10. 
Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2099. 

Method of Preparing Pectin. Charles H. Hunt, Science, 48, (1918), pp. 201-2. 

Chemical Examination of the Loganberry. Oregon Agr. Sta. Bul. 151 (1918), pp. 1-10. 
Chemical Abstract, 12, p. 2100, 12, p. 293, 11, p. 3347. 

Energy Producing Foods. A. W. Sandwall, Mo. Bul. Mass. Dept. of Health, Nov. 1918. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


Colored Stripe and Check Voiles. Laneshaw, Textile World Jour., Oct., 1918. 

Pneumatic Cotton Ginning and Cleaning. Textile World Jour., Oct., 1918. 

Bleaching and Finishing Crepes. Textile World Jour., Oct., 1918. 

White Goods. Dry Goods Economist, Oct., 1918. 

Linen Situation. Dry Goods Economist, Oct., 1918. 

Linen Outlook. Dry Goods Economist, Oct., 1918. 

Silk and Cotton Mixed Fabrics. Textile World Jour., Nov., 1918. 

Textiles and Other Designs Taken from Those of the Mayons of Central America. (De- 
signs by Ada B. Beckwith), School Arts, Nov. 1918. 

Budget Clubs and War Service. Survey, Oct., 1918. 

Making the Most of the Income. Isabel E. Lord, Designer, Nov., 1918. 

New Shopping Rules at Filene’s. Dry Goods Economist, Nov., 1918. 

Shopping Guide. House Beautiful, Oct., 1918. 

Worsted Designs as Accessories of Dress. School Arts, Nov., 1918. 

Wall-hanging Embroidered. Jessie Clough, Touchstone, Oct., 1918. 

Anent the Modern Drapery Problem. Decorative Furnisher, Nov., 1918. 

Rag Tapestries. Myra Burr Edson, Int. Studio, Oct., 1918. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A New Basket Material—Juncus Effusus. Anna E. Tourette Blauvett, Ind. Aris, Nov., 
1918. 

Manual Training for the Elementary Grades. Edw. F. Worst, School Arts, Oct. and 
Nov., 1918. 

Needlecraft in the Home. Florence E. Ellis, School Arts, Nov., 1918. 

Cross Stitch Embroidery as a High School Problem. Lucy S. Ward, School Arts, Nov., 
1918. 

A Few Satisfactory Media for Handwork. Garrah M. Packar, Ind. Aris, Nov., 1918. 

Historical Style and The Designer. Edward J. Lake, Ind. Arts, Oct. and Nov., 1918. 

The True Spirit of a Period Style—Italian Renaissance. Summer Robinson, Art World 
& Arts & Decoration, Oct., 1918. 

Importance of the Child’s Room. Bertha M. Howland, House Beautiful, Nov., 1918. 

Good and Bad Bathrooms. Joseph L. Sullivan, House Beautiful, Nov., 1918. 

Present Difficulties in Making Linoleum. Good Furniture, Oct., 1918. 

The Charm of the Small House. Architectural Record, Oct., 1918. 

The Workingman and his House. Architectural Record, Oct., 1918. 

Of Fireplaces. Architectural Record, Oct., 1918. 

Small Window Panes. Architectural Record, Oct., 1918. 

Walls as Decoration and Background. Edw. Stratton Hallaway, House Beautiful, Nov., 
1918. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Textile Section of the American 
Home Economics Association has formed 
committees to study the following topics: 
A Survey of the Course of Study in House- 
hold Art; The Formulation of Series of 
Problems in Successful Shopping; The 
Basis for Marking Household Art Students; 
The Educational Value of Red Cross Work; 
The Value of Short Cuts. 

These committees were instructed by the 
Chairman to spend the ensuing year collect- 
ing data for a report to be made at the meet- 
ing to be held during the summer of 1919. 
The subjects were the result of the discus- 
sion at the annual meeting, in response to 
the query, “What type of Household Art 
material needs to be standardized?” 


Nursing and Home Economics.—At 
the University of the State of Washington 
in 1917-18 a nurse’s course was added to the 
curriculum. Students may take three years 
at the University, followed by two years in 
the Nurses Training School, graduating at 
the end of five years as a registered nurse 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree. 

A nurse’s course has also been established 
in the University of Wisconsin that may be 
completed in less time than five years by 
taking summer work. In Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the five years nurse’s course paral- 
lells the work in home economics for the 
first three years. 

The nurse’s course in the University of 
Towa is on much the same plan as the Vassar 
course. 


The State Normal School at Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, has been selected by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
train teachers in home economics under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. This year thirty- 
seven students are registered for the first 


year of the course, which includes four 
years of work of strictly college grade. 

The school also offers a two-year course 
in home economics for teachers of elemen- 
tary schools, and gives to all students of 
the preparatory year a general course in 
foods, shelter, and clothing. 

The department is under the charge of 
Miss S. Frances Sale assisted by five instruc- 
tors and five assistants, graduate students 
completing the B.S. course. 

Members of the senior class live in the 
Practice House twelve weeks each, and are 
required to do practice teaching for twenty- 
four weeks in the schools of the city and 
the surrounding country. The county ap- 
propriates the traveling expenses and the 
Normal School furnishes an automobile. 


The College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, has been made one of 
the two centers for the training of teachers 
of home economics in Virginia, under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and Miss Edith Baer, 
formerly of Drexel, has been made professor 
of home economics and director of the 
department. 

As the work is still in its infancy, Miss 
Baer’s time is not fully occupied and she has 
recently been also appointed supervisor of 
home economics for the state of Virginia, 
giving two-fifths of her time to this work. 


Women’s Club Markets Own Products. 
The women of a Tennessee home demon- 
stration club are marketing their own 
vegetables, small fruits, eggs, poultry, 
butter, and cottage cheese with the help of 
the local home demonstration agent. The 
products have been attractively displayed 
at the entrance to the market house. The 
club members are making a specialty of 
week-end baskets filled to order to meet the 
tastes of the purchasers. 
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Communal Kitchens in England now 
number nearly 1000, and are giving great 
satisfaction. The government provides 25 
per cent of the initial outlay as a loan and 
another 25 per cent as an outright grant, 
the other 50 per cent being paid by the 
municipalities. The average price of in- 
dividual dinners is said to be about sixteen 
cents. 


Homes for Workers Engaged in War 
Industries. London has its housing diffi- 
culties, no less than cities in this country, 
and is planning an expenditure of £3,500,000 
to solve the problem. 

The program is to provide for seven years 
after the conclusion of peace, since abnormal 
conditions are expected to prevail during 
this period. 

The committee also plans to raze insan- 
itary dwellings and to replace them with 
more approved structures. 


The Recognition of Home Economics.— 
The importance of home economics has been 
recognized in several recent Educational 
Surveys—that of the public school system of 
San Francisco; of public education in the 
state of South Dakota; in the survey of 
schools at Elyria, Ohio; and of the schools 
of Columbia, South Carolina; and in the 
Tennessee Educational Survey. In the re- 
port of each of these surveys, home eco- 
nomics has a separate chapter or section of a 


chapter. 


Notes. Miss Edna L. Skinner has accepted 
a position at Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, to organize and head a Department of 
Home Economics. The College has never 
offered special courses for women, though 
their extension work in this field is well 
developed. The work will lay especial 
emphasis on rural homemaking. 


Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, who has the 
honor of having trained some of the best 
known home economics teachers, has 
undertaken the work of State Leader of 
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Home Demonstration Agents for Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Jones’s experience as head of the 
department at Kansas State Agricultural 
College and at Bradley Polytechnic, her 
work at Berea, and her most acceptable 
lecture tours through the West, as well as 
her practical experience on her own farm, 
all make her invaluable as a state extension 
worker. We congratulate Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Jones writes: “You may be inter- 
ested to know that the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents in this state have done wonder- 
ful work in the recent and present influenza 
situation. One prominent man in a large 
city said to me of the Home Demonstration 
Agent, ‘I want you to know that the whole 
city is taking off its hat to her because of 
the work she has done.’ In the large fires 
in the northern part of the state the Home 
Demonstration Agents were most helpful 
and in fact each county, fortunate enough 
to have one, believes in her and knows that 


she is a mighty power for good.” 


Miss Alice Bradley, well known as the 
head of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
has lately gone to Drexel Institute as Pro- 
fessor of Dietetics in charge of a new de- 
partment for training army dietitians. 

The classes have had as practice labora- 
tory the Mess Hall of 250 students in the 
S. A. T. C., the student’s house dining room 
in which there are 120 young women, and 
the Institute Cafeteria. Miss Bradley con- 
tinues lecturing at her own school in Boston 
while she is inaugurating her new work. 


In Mills College, California, the house 
sanitation courses have been transferred to 
the Physics Department and are called 
applied physics. 


At the University of Indiana a course is 
given on the Care, Management, and Train- 
ing of Children below School Age, and one 
on Women and Children in Industry. 


The University of Minnesota offers a 
course in Commercial Clothing Manu- 
facture. 


